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OLD FRIENDS. 

Few things have given me such real 
pleasure as the recent announcement 
that plans have been made for the issue 
of a new coinage. This will meet a 
long-felt want, and however soon the 
issue is made it cannot be too soon. 

Not that I wish to disparage the 
dear old coinage. I don’t know as 
much about the subject as Lord Roru- 
SCHILD or ANDREW Carneate, I must 
admit, but I think the time is oppor- 


tune for a good word to be said about | 


it and, as neither of these gentlemen 
has come forward (it is little to their 
credit, [ consider), I feel no hesitation 
in attempting to fill the breach. Indeed, 
it is part of a journalist’s daily work to 
write about things of which he has little 
or no experience. 


What 


coinage ! 


romance surrounds our old 
What thoughts are stirred 
up by it! Look through your pennies, 
if any. Is there one dated 1883? 
That was the year in which Lord 
WINTERTON also saw the light. Think 
of all the gladness that both have 
brought to many a heart. 
one dated 1874? The thought in- 
evitably comes, how thin it has grown 
in the service of man, while Mr. G. K. 
CHESTERTON, who came into the world 
the same year, has altered too. 
|_ Let us not slight the old coinage. 
Remember, an old penny will buy as 
many wax matches as a new one, and 
'The Daily Mirror you receive in ex 
| change for an old half-penny has quite 
/as many pictures as the one you would 
| obtain if you presented a new penny 
\and the boy forgot to give the change. 





Haye you! 


And the same rule obtains with 
shillings, and (as I have been told) 
with coins of higher value whose names 
I am not familiar with, 

Yes, the issue of a new coinage fills 
me with joy ; I only hope they ‘Il issue 
enough. But all the same [ have a 
warm corner in my pocket for the old. 








| Overdoing it. 
| * A message from Marrakesh states that frve- 
| quarters of the business part of the city have 
| been destroyed by fire.” 

{ 

| You 

| like tl 


can’t get the insurance people 
vat. 


' 
*CORDITE SUPPLY 
ALARMING STATEMENT 
COLLAPSE OF YORKSHIRE.” —Posler, 


| Yorkshire is too sensitive, It should 
|try Hirst’s Toffee for the Nerves, 
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TO SOPHONISBA, OF BEDFORD COLLEGE. 


[The Duchess of MARLBOROUGH, in advocating a scheme for the 
removal of the Bedford College for Women from Baker Street to Regent’s 
Park, is reported to have said that ‘‘it was difficult to comprehend 
why there should be such rooted objection on the part of Englishmen to 
the higher education of their wives. There must be some secret fear 


that, hard as they found it to understand a woman now, it would be | 


absolutely beyond their ken were she highly educated.” The way to 
conquer opposition was for women to be “tactful enough not always to 
worst their husbands in argument.”] 
Ere the vows at which the bravest falter 
Make you my irrevocable bride ; 
Ere I feel the nuptial noose or halter 
Round my throttle permanently tied ; 
While the hour is open for repentance, 
Hear the following prayer which I despatch ! 
Else, before the priest pronounces sentence, 
I propose to scratch, 


I implore you not to be too sniffy 

Should my lack of culture cause you pain ; 
Do not petrify your Albert if he 

Fails to fathom your unusual brain ; 
Promise you will temper your ideas 

To the taste of just an average man ; 
Promise, Sophonisba, not to be as 

Clever as you can. 


Fostered at the fount of higher knowledge, 
You enjoyed a chance denied to me; 
I was never schooled at Bedford College, 
1 was nursed at Balliol’s homely knee ; 
Therefore make allowance for the mental 
Lapses which invite your lips to laugh, 
And, as you are strong, be very gentle 
To your feebler half. 


Epigrams, in private, I could swallow ; 
[f you made my manly pride to flinch 
From a wit too fleet for me to follow, 
I could always smack you at a pinch; 
But in public, when you take the trophy 
For the finest table-talk in Town, 
Do not knock me sideways, O my Sophie ; 
Let me softly down. 


vs) 





AN EXAMINATION PAPER FOR JUDGES. 


[A Bill providing for the appointment of two more Judges of the 
High Court is now before the House of Commons. Mr. Punch 
ventures to suggest that no barrister should be raised to the Bench 
unless he can answer the following questions satisfactorily. Knowledge 
of the world is, after all, as important as a knowledge of Law and the 
rules of procedure. } 

T. Wo is Harry Lauper? Where and when and how 
often does he do what? Has he ever travelled abroad ? 
If so, state where and how he travelled and how many 
bouquets of flowers were presented to him, by whom. 
What costume does he look best in ? 

II. Write short life-histories of G. B. Suaw, A. B. 
WaLKLey and G. K. Cuesterton. 

Ill. If Mr. SHaw, Mr. Watkiey, Mr. CHEestertTon and 
Mr. Bexuioc were locked up in a room together for an hour, 
what do you consider would be the probable result, on the 
assumption that all type-writing machines, pens, pencils, 
ink and paper had been previously removed and that only 
three gags had been provided for the four of them ? ; 

IV. What are the favourite drinks of (a) Mr. Betxoc, 
(b) Mr. CHESTERTON ? 

V. Give a short working definition of “ back-chat,’ with 
examples of its use, (1) by a music-hall singer, (2) by three 





occupants of a box plus six bottles of champagne with 
liqueurs to follow. 

VI. What, if any, is your theory of “ chuckers out”? 
If A., a chucker-out, measures six feet four inches, and B., 
a noisy member of the audience, measures only five feet 
five, what in your opinion will be the upshot of a meeting 
between them on the top of a stone staircase leading to a 
granite pavement ? 

VII. Explain the meaning of the following expressions, 
giving examples of the use of each, and mentioning in every 
case the status, age and profession of those who use them :— 

“Quisby, my boy”; “He’s got all the fat”; “It’sa 
perfect frost”; “Not ’arf”; “‘He’s got bubbles in his 
think-tank ”; ‘“She’s a fair knock-out” ; “ A sockdolloger 
on the jaw”; “The Field a monkey”; “ Dormy two”; 
“None o’ your lip”; “I'll push your fice in”; “ The 
spondulicks”; “ ’Arf a thick ’un.” 

VIII. “This Court is not a theatre.” 
truth of this statement in the light of some recent trials. 
Give the names of four jocose Judges, with examples and 
brief analyses of their jokes. 

IX. Can you quote Latin and French? If so, quote 
some of each and translate into idiomatic English. 

X. State what you know about Dresden China; Dress- 
makers’ Bills; Ladies’ Hats; Turf Accountants; Journa- 
lists’ Salaries; Publishers’ Readers; Railway Porters; 
Mining Royalties; The Stock Exchange; The Price of 
Coals; Grammar; Deportment; and the Duties of Bishops. 








THE CRYPTS OF CLAMOUR. 
(With acknowledgments to a widespread advertisement.) 

Wuat is more silent and lonely than the life of a 
bachelor? Even with married couples or in large families 
there are frequently moments of almost intolerable dull- 
ness, gaps in the conversation, hiatuses of sound. Buy 
the Crypts of Clamour and make your existence a melodious 
and a cheerful thing. What are the Crypts of Clamour ? 
They look like the ordinary furniture castor; but are they? 
No. Every one of them conceals a miniature barrel-organ 
that plays in rotation all the popular airs of the day. Fit 
them to your tables and chairs, fasten them to your otto- 
mans and settees, clap them to your bedsteads and your 
book-cases; let the sofa become tonic and the dumb-waiter 
burst into song. The pianola will be instantly superseded 
and the gramophone a thing of the past. Straddle across 
your chair and ride round the room, and you can enjoy all 
the finest music of the hour at a minimum of expense. 
Spring-cleaning becomes a vast orchestral symphony and 
the drawing-in of chairs to dinner produces the blare of a 
restaurant band. The little ones will love them, Fastest 
over polished boards and linoleum, they give an exquisite 
if softer rendering on Axminsters and Turkeys. Papa will 
never go to the Club now. Ten-and-sixpence each, they 
last for a lifetime, and can be procured of all pianoforte- 
dealers and ironmongers in the United Kingdom by 
enclosing a coupon from this paper. Notice our trade- 
mark, the rattle-snake, and hurry up and make your home 
a concert-hall. 








The Public School Touch. 

‘* WANTED several good Caners for indoor work for six weeks. —Day 
work, not piece work.” —South Bucks Free Press. 

From The Photographic Red Book : 

** ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS... Dark Room. 
Dens.” 
There should be some interesting developments here which 
we would be sorry to miss. 


Apply, Keeper of Wolves’ 


Examine the 
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PEGGING OUT HIS CLAIM. 


THE NEW GOLDFIELDS, BUDGET CREEK. 
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* The GYMNASIUM SWIMMING BATH IS FOR THE USE OF SOLDIERS IN UNIFORM ONLY.” 





GOLD! 


‘It is announced from Vancouver that the rumours of a hig strike of 


at Bitter Creek have been contirmed.”—-The Daily Teleqraph.} 
Gop! ‘mid the North’s magnetic hush, 
They ‘ve struck it in the good old manner, 
Not the beringed promoter’s gush, 
No trash of your prospectus-planner, 
But the true kind that played its part 
With bowies, “ guns,” and forty-niners, 
When (by the magic of Bret Harte) 
You found no life excelled the miner's ! 


How often have you, beat but game, 
Your old red shirt without a collar, 
Toiled at the stiff, abandoned claim 
You'd purchased with your last half dollar ; 
Sure-armed, you swung your pick aloft 
Through days of doubt and hours of danger, 
Then, lo! the vein—dull, yellowy, soft, 
And 


And up the pass, through pine and snow, 

You 've heard the river in the canyon 
Shouting a thousand foot below, 

The timber-wolf your sole companion ; 
With aching back you ’ve faced the hill, 

You ‘ve searched each likely ledge and dug it, 
And whooped the eagle from his kill 

When vou acclaimed a ten-ounce nugget ! 


You 've swaggered into camp at night, 
Bronzed, bold, a devil of a fellow; 

You ’ve seen the windy dark alight, 
Stern faces round the fire grown mellow ; 





“Sort o’ think you'd struck it, Stranger!” 





And, where the fanged Sierras rise 

Up through the moon's cold flooding crystal, 
You 've lain and watched the opal skies, 

Your head upon a loaded pistol ! 


Tap of the pick! it’s waked in truth 
The kindly, half-forgotten fairies, 
Friends of the camping fires of youth 
That shone on Indians, trails, and prairies ; 
Whose sparks still through the darkness fall 
In flashing showers of gold unstinted, 
The purest metal of them all, 
A finer ore than e’er was minted! 








A LANCASHIRE FAMILY AFFAIR. 

In view of recent developments it is rumoured that a 
deputation of county cricket captains is about to present 
the following recommendations to the M.C.C. at head- 
quarters :— 

(1) That not more than seven TyLpEsLeys, whether 
related or not, shall be allowed to play at one time for any 
Lancashire eleven. 

(2) That Ernest TyLpestey and WILLIAM 'l'yLDESLEY 
shall be appointed cricket specialists to The Daily News 
and The Daily Express respectively. 

(3) That they shall always make a point of saying a few 
kind words about Jonn. 

(4) That the pastime now commonly called cricket shall 
henceforward, when Lancashire is one of the contesting 
parties, be known as Tyldesley-winks. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
‘PriscittA Runs Away.” 

You know the dear old story of the 
“ Prince’s Wooing”: how he had to 
contract an alliance with a Princess 
whom he had never seen, how he dis- 
guised himself as an ordinary subject 
and made love to her in the ordinary 
way, and how, finally, when they met 
as Prince and Princess, they discovered 
that they had given their hearts to 


each other long long ago. It is one 
of the four magazine stories of the 
world. Well, | thought that this 


comedy of ExizasetH Arntm’s, which 
Mr. Trencn presents at the Hay- 


market, was going to be that 
story. It begins in the usual 
way with the official betrothal 


of Henry, Prince of Lucerne, to 
the Princess Priscilla of Lothen- 
Kunitz. Priscilla, who is as 
pretty and proper a girl as you 
will meet on a summer's day, 
refuses to be handed over like a 
parcel to Henry, and runs away 
to England; settling down in 
Creeper Cottage, Symford, with 
her maid, Annalise, and her old 
tutor, ’ritzing. Act LI. opens on 
the cottage, and of course I 
expected Prince Henry to turn 
up in disguise; he could have 
done this for all stage purposes 
by shaving off his diminutive 
moustache. But to my intense 
relief he didn’t, and the reaction 
was so great that, had the re- 
maining scenes been much less 
funny than they were, I should 
still have enjoyed them to the full 
and felt grateful to their author. 

The Countess ARNIM, in fact, 
had a more subtle idea in her 
head. Her heroine was filled 
with the desire to do good—to 
dwell among the poor and help 
them at first hand. Living in a 
castle at home, she had amused herself | 


‘see he had guessed all along 





PRINCESS PRriscILLA IN 


Princess Priscilla 


Prince He “ry 





You | CHARLES MAuDE made a perfect German 
what | prince—he has acquired a habit lately 
| of fitting perfectly every part he plays. 
It is a pretty comedy, which drops} Miss SypNeY FarrBROTHER has only to 
perhaps too easily into farce. 1 am!|speak to make the elect laugh; it was 
afraid that Countess Arnim plays for} an additional joy to find that the author 
the laugh ; she is inclined to pursue a} had provided her with so many good 
good joke just a little too long. She!things. But perhaps the best study of 
knew, [ am sure, that the Fourth Act} the evening among the — parts 
(at Lothen-Kunitz) was a mistake, but} was the young Squire of Mr. DonaLp 
the temptation rag funny (and she|CantHrop—a name to be looked out 
was very funny) about the official in- | for in future programmes. And, re- 
fluenza of the truant Princess was too} membering appreciatively these and 
strong for her. It is a pity; for much} other performances, one must not forget 
of the play was so good that one feels | how much of one’s enjoyment was due 
that it might all have been so much|to Mr. Norman McKrynet’s skill in 
better. ‘casting the play. M. 


And then the Prince comes in. 


would happen. 


‘Sitting on the doorstep he cut it 
open fastidiously and read it, leaning 
against the lintel in the sunlight.” 

** Daily Mail” Feuilleton. 


really cut the doorstep open 
(fastidiously or otherwise); but 
there is nothing to explain how 
he got his head successfully on 
the lintel, unless he was a very 
tall man indeed. 


From ‘‘ Commercial Notes” in 
The Dundee Adv-rtiser :— 

‘*Mrain whisky is slightly more cheer- 
ful, there always being a certain demand 
for this description, but at best it is of a 
hail to mouth character.” 

[Eprror: “I don’t think you 
need rub this one in.” 

CoMMENTATOR (sadly): “I don’t 
often get such a chance, but of 
course if you wish me to spare 
them—well anyhow let me put it 
in italies. 

Epiror: Anything to escape.} 
THE COURSE OF 
COMES TO THE GROUND. 


HER FLIGHT a — 


From a notice board set up by 
the 8.E. and C. Ry. :— 

**This Bridge is insufficient to carry a 
| Heavy Motor Car the registered axle weight of any 
axle of which exceeds Five Tons or the registered 


Miss NEILSON-TERRY. 
Mr. CHARLES MAUDE, 


Once again I am convinced that, 


The context shows that he didn’t | 


by building cottages in the air; now| whatever else they may tell me is 








was her chance of making her dreams | 
come true. ‘ Helping” went forward | 
merrily at Symford. Money was} 
showered on the villagers till there was | 
none left to pay the real bills; the} 
Symford Sabbath, as established by the 
Vicar’s wife, was broken with a tea to} 
the children; the ears of the Vicar’s| 


son were boxed and the heart of the} 
young Squire captured. And so on 


and so on. By the-end of a fortnight 
our dear Priscilla’s well-meant chickens 
vere coming home to roost. Sadly she | 
began to realise that she could not get} 
out of her class, that she could neither | 
help nor be happy in her new sur-| 
roundings. Instinetively her heart 
went back to home... . 


wrong with England, there is nothing 
the matter with English acting. Nor 
with English beauty, I may add, when 
Miss Neriitson-Terry is to be seen. 
For so young a leading lady she was 
astonishingly at ease on the stage; 
her success in a long part upon which 
everything depended was triumphant. 
Perhaps her face expresses her emotions 
rather too obviously—I make the sug- 
gestion diffidently, for where all is so 
pretty it were churlish to complain. 

To mention all the other good per- 
formances is impossible, but one or 
two must be singled out. Mr. Lyaun 
Swete as Fritzing gave the play im- 
mense assistance; he was a tower of 
strength in the two English Acts. Mr. 


axle weights of the several axles of which 
exceed in the aggregate Seven Tons or a Heavy 
Motor Car drawing a Trailer if the registered 
axle weights of the several axles of the Heavy 
Motor Car and the axle weights of the several 
axles of the Trailer exceed in the aggregate 
Eight Tons.” 

We can almost see the chauffeur 
| stopping and working it out. 





| 
| The Gal he left behind him. 
“The Rey. C. R. L. MeDowall has been 
| appointed to sueceed Canon A. J. Pin as Head 
| Master of King’s School, Canterbury.” 
Asa matter of fact in most books of 
reference they put the Head Master of 
King’s School among the “ Gals.’” In 
short, his name is GALPIN, dear Daily 
Telegraph. “ 








————————— 
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WHAT YOU MUSTN’T MISS AT HENLEY. 
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FAVOURITES OF THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


Tue Pierrots, 
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AND THE RACING (SEE RESULTS IN THE PREss). 
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CHARIVARIA. 

In view of the admirable effect: which 
the sitting of the Conference has had 
in quieting over-strung nerves, to the 
undoubted benefit of the affairs of the 
Nation, it is being asked, Why should 
the Conference come to any decision ? 
why not let it become a permanent 
institution ? 


“The Persian cake,” says the Tég- 
liche Rundschau, “ probably will soon 
come to be divided. What is it that 
Russia and Great Britain are still 
waiting for? Is it Germany’s per- 
mission?” The answer is in the neg- 
ative. 


. “The Royal Academy holds its own 
fas one of. the most attractive exhi- 
hitions of London,” says Black and 
White. Yes, those persons who prate 
about our becoming deeadent and soft 
forget the crowds of people who still 
go through every room at Burlington 
House without flinching. 


It is good news that, after all, we are 
to see Sir JoHN Hare on the stage 
"again. But he has said good-bye to 
long runs, he informs us. We hope 
that this does not mean that he is no 
longer quite himself. ‘To run like a 
Hare” had almost passed into a 
proverb. 


“The methods of our telegraph 
service are remarkable,” says Mr. 
HenNIKER Heaton, the apostle of 
cheap postal communication. “ For 
instance, no one can understand why 
the words ‘St. Pancras’ and ‘St. 
Giles’ count as one word, while other 
words, such as ‘Charing Cross,’ are 
charged as two.” It is rumoured that, 
now that this anomaly has _ been 
pointed out, the Post Office will set the 
matter right by treating “ St. Pancras” 
and * St. Giles” like * Charing Cross.” 


The French Ministry of Public In- 
struction, as recorded in last week's 
Punch, has conferred the Order of Les 
Palmes Académiques on “ Little Tich,” 
and he thus becomes an officer of the 
Academy. Is it possible, we wonder, 
that the French Ministry confused 
The Oxford, where our distinguished 
countryman is now appearing, with 
the University of that name ? 


It is now rumoured that the honour 
bestowed on “ Little Tich” is to be 
followed by two others no less sensa- 
tional. The Emperor MENELIK and 
the Map Mutxau, to signalise the fact 
that Death cannot kill them, are to be 
elected honorary Immortals. 








Reference was made in the press, the 
other day, to a member of the staff 
who was known as the “ Father of the 
British Museum.” And the young 
men who run up the ladders in the 
Library are, we presume, known as 
the Step-sons ? 


The policeman’s substantial foot, 
which has so often been the subject of 
happy jest, has at length been justified, 
and may yet be sung by the poets. A 
constable who was bathing, not long 
ago, near Molesey Lock, felt some- 
thing clutch him. It turned out to be 
a boy who had got into difficulties 
while bathing, and had sunk for the 
third time when he felt the policeman’s 
foot, seized hold of it, and was brought 
to land. 


The Earl of Yarmoutu has produced 
« Musical Comedy. This, curiously 
enough, is a form of entertainment to 
which not a few members of our aris- 
tocracy are peculiarly devoted, not to 
say wedded. , 


“Will they ery ‘ Veve les Anglais !’ 
at Longchamps to-morrow ?” inquired 
one of our newspapers on the eve of 
the Grand Prix. We are not surprised 
that the Parisians decided that they 
really could not commit this solecism. 


Among the passengers by the Ortega, 
of the Pacific Line, which arrived at 
Liverpool last week was an infant aged 
eighteen months, who had _ travelled 
1,800 miles alone. But the Line most 
affected by babies, we imagine, is the 
Bibby Line. 


According to The Sydney Morning 
Herald a diseovery of gold has been 
made in Billinudgel, traces of the pre- 
cious metal being found inside two 
ducks. The birds were instantly pegged 
out. 


A young lady who was recently 
run over by a motor-car, apologised 
to the chauffeur. In motor circles sur- 
prise is expressed that we should have 
had to wait so long for someone to 
realise what is the correct thing to do 
in the circumstances. 


In view of a certain notorious fine 
for bad language, the Home Secrerary, 
it is said, is to be asked to fix a tariff 
for golfers so that they may know 
exactly where they are. 





“Lady, with two new hygienie corsets, 
Wishes to Join another already well established.” 
wldet. in ** Morning Post.” 


The case doesn’t seem very urgent. 





THE APPROPRIATOR. 


Lire has not been quite the same 
since Lambert joined my club. He 
was elected about a year ago and just 
before the ballot Henderson told me 
he was going to pill him. When I 
asked why, he said, * Oh, he’s a poison- 
ous fellow,” but did not explain where- 
in this toxic quality resided. As a 
matter of fact Lambert has no poison 
in him at all. He is a dapper little 
man, with a well-trimmed beard, a 
persistent smile and a beaming eye. 
He exudes amiability, and if he does 
shave his forehead to look intellectual, 
as some malicious people say, the 
effect is quite impressive. He has 
rather a florid taste in socks, but that is 
not exactly a deadly sin, and he affects 
a hat with a flat brim, which I per- 
sonally detest. By profession he is 
an architect, but he is a man of inde- 
pendent means, and his real calling. is 
that of a collector—a collector of 
friends, other people’s friends. 

In my own case it began with Moly- 
neux. I have known Molyneux for 
about fifteen years, and if the truth be 
told I was rather proud of the friend- 
ship, for Molyneux is quite a big gun 
in his way, a distinguished artist and 
author, and a great traveller. Well, it 
appears that Lambert met him in Italy, 
where Molyneux had been smashed up 
in a motor accident, nursed him for a 
fortnight, and escorted him home. 
Since then I have hardly ever been able 
to approach Molyneux except through 
Lambert. If ever I produced any 
evidence of my friendship, Lambert 
promptly went one better. Suppose 
I had heard from him a week ago, 
Lambert would show me a letter re- 
ceived that morning. Did I volunteer 
the statement that he was looking 
much better, Lambert would explain 
that he had persuaded him to take up 
fencing again. If I expressed surprise 
that he had not been at the club of 
late, Lambert would observe, ‘‘ Haven't 
you heard? Old Alec’s gone down to 
Norfolk for a week to shoot with the 
Greshams.” I think it was that « Old 
Alec’ that finished me, so far 
Molyneux was concerned. 

My next loss was Blandy. Blandy is 
something of a celebrity too—an F.R.S. 
who has played cricket for his county 
and written a couple of capital novels. 
I used to play piquet with him a good 
deal at one time, but that is ancient 
history now. Blandy, like many robust 
people, is a bit of a hypochondriac, and 
periodically thinks he has got some 
mortal complaint. Lambert met him in 
a country house in one of these fits and 
recommended the new starving cure. 
Blandy tried it with success, and now 
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THE SUFFRAGETTE THAT KNEW JIU-JITSU. 


Tue ARREsr, 








Lambert is permanently installed as 
his dietetic adviser. Blandy has given 
up piquet for Swedish gymnastics, 
never comes to the club, and any drib- 
lets of information that reach me about 
him come through his hygienic father- 
confessor. 

Still there was Jefferson left—the 
life and soul of the club, whom [I re- 
garded as my particular friend. But I 
use the past tense, for Lambert has 
collected and appropriated him also. 
Six months ago he had not even a 
nodding acquaintance with him. Now 
they call each other by their Christian 
names. Still, I am bound to admit 
that Lambert showed remarkable tact 
at the outset. A seedy man called at 
the club one day and asked to see 
Jefferson. The porter sent a page-boy 
in pursuit, and shortly afterwards 
Lambert came into the hall, on which 
the seedy one promptly accosted him on 
the assumption that he was Jefferson. 
Lambert instantly spotted the man as a 
cadging impostor, never revealed his 
identity, but disposed of him in about 
three minutes at the cost of the usual 
half-a-crown. Naturally Jefferson was 
grateful. All the same I am beginning 
foithink that Lambert is a poisonous 
fellow, quite apart from his flat hat- 
brim and florid hose. 





OUR PERSONAL COLUMN. 
(With acknowledguents to The Daily Mai.” 
GREAT Exprectations.—If you wish 
to hear of something to your disadvan- 
tage communicate with your friends at 
once. Be brave.—LirtLe Mousie. 
PAssIONATE.— 
If your temper ’s out of tune, 
Tutkin’s Tonic take in June. 
If your anger’s quite unruly 
Tutkin’s Tonie drink in July. 
Other months are just the same, 
Tutkin always plays the game. 
1/14 a Borrte. 
SEARCHER.—The only way to find 
missing friends is to advertise in our 
Up-in-the- Air Edition. Specimen copies 
can be obtained at all our Air-Garages. 
I waited on 
I still have 
HorarIia. 


JaMES.—Never again. 
the bridge for ten minutes. 
some self-respect. Brute.— 

AuUTUMN.— 

Should your hair be falling fast, 
Prince’s Hair Oil makes it last. 
Should it p’r’aps be turning duller, 
Prince can dye it any colour. 

AT ALL CHEMISTS. 

Up-to-Date.—Try our patent but- 
tons, they go on with a snap. Old 
buttons received in part payment.— 





PHICKS AND PHASTEN, 
needle Street, E.C. 
Brown Eyes.—Aching to be near 


1793, Thread- 


you. Oh, that I had the wings of a 
dove.—GUINEA-PIG. 





LITERARY PROSPECTS. 
HELEN, let us talk it over; 
Shall it be a bird that hums, 
Or a pup to play with “ Rover,” 
When remuneration comes ? 


Nay—if Hope will bear expansion, 
Smiling with a larger smile— 
Shall we say a “‘ Model Mansion,” 

Or an ancient domicile, 


Standing near the bracken cover, 
Home of sprites and woodland elves, 

Where the trout and golden plover 
Keep the valley to themselves ? 


But I see the vision taper, 
Until finally it sets, 

Banished by a piece of paper 
With the editor's regrets. 








width, 
Daily Tele- 


CHIEN, double 
Northern 


CREPE DU 
Adit. in“ 


* REAI 
Is. 11 }¢ ‘ 
graph.” 
We always wondered what that black 
woolly stuff on poodles was. 
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AT THE NAVAL AND MILITARY TOURNAMENT. 


Unbelieving Spectator (who, having seen naval field guns lifted smartly over walls, cte., is inspecting them after the performance). ‘* THERE! 
I KNEW THERE WAS SOME TRICKERY. J'HESE GUNS ARE HOLLOW!” 











{ I hear already long insisti 
i ar already long-on insisting 

THE FIRST GAME. It wasn’t a chance that came to hand— 
THERE comes a Day (I can hear it coming), Or no; I see it miss the bat 
One of those glorious deep blue days, And strike me on the knee, whereat 


When larks are singing and bees are humming, {Some fool, some silly fool at point, says blandly, “ How 
And Earth gives voice in a thousand ways— { was that?” 
mT » tera 1: she ane | . ’ 
Then I, my friends, I too shall => Then, scouting later, I hold a hot ‘un 
And hum a foolish little thing, At deep square Seas Reeeen tats Toned Maw 
histle like (t ike) a blackbird in the Spring. | ae plerags ht pe gee Preage elten Nap = a 
And whistle like (but not too like) a blackbird in the Spring. | And at short mid-on to the village Scorrox 
There looms a Day (I can feel it looming ; | I snap a skimmer some six foot high— 
Yes, it will be in a month or less), Or else, perhaps, I get the ball, 
When all the flowers in the world are blooming Upon the thumb, or not at all, 
And Nature flutters her fairest dress—- | Or right into the hands, and then, lorblessme, let it fall. 
yes he in 5 ae vine magd ang But what care I? It's the game that calls me— 
And brush—t! aay flici, 9 I ah i alco | res y= Simply to be on the field of play ; 
= eae: oe a ee ony ee How can it matter what fate befalls me, 


With ten good fellows and one good day ? 
... But still, 
I rather hope spectators will, 


It is the day that I watch for yearly, 
Never before has it come so late; 
But now I’ve only a month—no, merely | ; 
A couple of fortnights left to wait ; Observing any lack of skill, 
And then (to make the matter plain) | Remark, “ This is his first appearance.” Yes, I hope they 
I hold—at last !—a bat again : will. A. A, M. 
Dear Hopss! the weeks this summer—think! the weeks | 1 ie te See matin aia, Callin Lemberg ‘of the | 
* : , , s by natur ‘ - sham 
I've lived in vain! petite pa pa Seosiliaan someubalk to Get." —-Ehaity ell.” ita, 
I see already the first ball twisting |Joy of Jones minimus on discovering that he was right 
Over the green as I take my stand, | after all! ‘ 
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“A PAIR OF NUTCRACKERS.” 
(After Landseer.) 


Inish Buturixcn (piping). “OF COURSE I'M IN THE PICTURE ALL RIGHT; BUT THEY 
DON’T SEEM TO WORRY MUCH ABOUT ME.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P.) 
House of Lords, Monday, June 27. 
It is a not uncommon thing to take 
the work of a popular author, select 


| sentences or passages, and present his 
; wit and wisdom in sort of potted meat 


| form for refection of the public. 


Why 


| should practice be confined to books ? 





| Why not apply it to speeches delivered 


in Parliament? They are reported at 
greater or less length, are more or less 
closely read, and disappear with the 
putting away of the morning paper. 
These reflections occur after listen- 


ing to Lord Carrincton. Does not 
obtiude himself on debate. Never 


speaks without uttering things the 
world would not willingly let die. His 
utterances present rare combination of 
practical knowledge, worldly wisdom, 
sly humour and perfect phrasing. 

«As a family man,” he remarked the 
other day, “I do not think that dry- 
nursing is the best way of bringing up 
an infant.” 

There you have, in less than a score 
of words, the whole ethies of the 
nursery. 

This afternoon his singular gift of 
manipulating words and phrases served 
to deliver Department over which he 
presides from what, on face of it, 
seemed dire dilemma. CLIFFORD OF 
CHUDLEIGH brought under notice of 
House case where cattle food had been 
sold which, according to report of 
official county analyst, contained 40 
per cent. of wood saw-dust. County 
Council desired to prosecute the honest 
tradesman; Board of Agriculture re- 
fused necessary consent. 

Affair certainly looked pretty black. 
Adulteration of food bad enough in 
case of human beings. They, at least, 
can make articulate protest. When, 
as LONDONDERRY puts it, you come to 
dumb animals, or to horses whose con- 
versation is ‘“ Neigh, neigh,” fraud is 
unpardonable. Here we find Board 
of Agriculture in collusion with the 
criminal. 

CARRINGTON speedily put new aspect 
on things. 

“My Lords,” he said, “the article 
in question consisted of a mixture of 
molasses and some absorbent material.’’ 

Delightful ambiguity about the 
phrase, ‘“‘some absorbent material.” 
A less bold man would have stopped 
there, leaving noble Lords to form 
individual opinions as to the compo- 
sition of the absorbent material. Not 
so CARRINGTON. Out hunting, when he 
comes to a five-barred gate, he takes it, 
leaving others to find safer ways round. 
Carries the principle into Parliamentary 
affairs. 








‘“MATERIAL DERIVED FROM” 
SMITH. 


ARISTOCRATIC 


Earl Carrington defends saw-dust as a pala- 
table food for dumb animals, 


“This absorbent material,’ he con- 
tinued, “is no doubt derived from 
wood, and it is understood that some 
chemical treatment, which is secret, is 
employed whereby it becomes to some 
extent digestible.” 

Note the shrewdness with which he 
introduces suggestion of secrecy. By 
subtle intimation implies that if we 
only knew the process we should recog- 
nise in it one that made saw-dust more 
palatable than hay, more feeding than 
oats. 

While their Lordships pondered on 
this hidden beneficent process, beside 


= 





‘** Napoleon B. Haldane . . . visibly shrank.” 





which Aladdin’s manipulation of old 
lamps was nought, the MINISTER oF 
AGRICULTURE resumed his seat. As he 
did so it struck him that perhaps the 
brevity of his remarks might seem 
lacking in full measure of courtesy. 
Half rising, and with airy wave of 
hand, “I shall be happy,” he added, 
“to consider any new points that may 
be submitted to me on the subject.” 
This considerateness was superfluous. 
House felt he had really left nothing to 
be said. Forthwith proceeded to dis- 
cuss question of the over-insurance of 


ships. 

Business Done.—Lord CaArrinaron 
defines saw-dust as “an absorbent 
material derived from wood.” The 


compilers of that monumental work, 
The Oxford Dictionary, happily have 
not yet reached the letter 8. Will 
doubtless avail themselves of this con- 
tribution to their labours. 

Thursday night—Ministerialists 
jubilant at Liroyp GrorGer’s fairy-tale 
of Finance told to-night on introducing 
his second Budget. Expenditure gomg 
up by leaps and bounds. What with 
Old Age Pensions and more Dread- 
noughts, it almost touches the round 
200 millions. Compared with last 
year's realised income, this looks like 
more taxation. Not a bit of it. With 
trade expanding in all directions, the 
CHANCELLOR is able to anticipate in- 
crease of revenue that will not only 
meet full expenditure but make pro- 
vision for reduction of National Debt 
by over nine millions and a half, pay 
for more Dreadnoughts, hand out Old 
Age Pensions, and provide for the early 
stage of extension of system to Old 
Age paupers. 

And still Son AusTEN is not happy. 
Laments over wasted time and oppor- 
tunity. 

“Why,” he asks, “did you not bring 
in a Resolution authorising collection 
of Income Tax last year? It could 
have been carried during two of those 
wasted hours when we went away and 
dined at home.” 

“Wasted hours when we dine at 
home!” exclaimed MEMBER FOR Sark. 
“It seems only the other week I was. 
present at his wedding. How early 
comes to some men disillusion.” 

Dealing in detail with provisions of 
new financial scheme, Son AUSTEN’s 
apprehension of the future deepens. 
Sees no gleam of light anywhere. 

“A Jeremiah who has been found 
out,” Liuoyp GEorRGE calls him, as he 
gloats over the prospect of expanding 
trade and growing national prosperity. 

Tim HEALy, on the contrary, is jubi- 
lant. Additional whiskey tax of 3s. 9d. 
per gallon, remission of which JoHN 
REDMOND wasn’t able to believe would 
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Tim Healy. *‘ Arrah, now, git out wid ye, 


Demosthenes ! 
(See Mr. Healy's description of Mr. Devlin 
Budget. ) 
be enacted in new Budget, is to be 
continued. What will he do now? 
Opposition eagerly asks. Will he 
resent betrayal of trust by turning out 
Government? Not at all, says Tim 
cheerily; I tell the Government they 
need not be the least afraid of the Mem- 
ber for Waterford, they have only to 
kick him about and he will stand it. 
Thus dothese Irishmen loveone another. 


Business done. — Introduction of 
Budget prefaced by announcement 
by Premier of Autumn Session in 


November. 

Friday.—Restlessness of Mr. Birp 
attracts attention, creates curiosity. 
Hon. Member constantly hopping be- 
tween his seat and the Bar. Hardly 
alighted in one locality when he is back | 
in the other. Sark says he is endea-| 
vouring to justify the inference drawn 
from Sir Boytr Rocue’s explanation 
that “not being a bird” one could not 
be in two places at the same time. | 
Member for Wolverhampton is a| 
Birp; almost accomplishes the impos- 
sible. Actually he is not concerned for | 
achievement of renown for agility. | 
Has weightier matters at heart. 

Heard a good deal of Territorial | 
Army this week. According to some; 
critics they have not a leg to stand | 
upon nor a horse to ride. Orator} 
Hunt dismisses the force as “ nothing’ 








ye little duo-decimo 


in his speech on the 


but a futile absur- 
dity, a deliberate 
fraud used to de- 
ceive and humbug 
the people of this 
country.” What 
is wanted is con- 
scription. 

“Kvery contt 
nental country has 
it except the United 
States of America,” 
says Hunt, whose 
knowledge of geo- 
graphy is not equal 
to his gift of vague 
vituperation. 

Birp has dis- 
covered new flaw 
in the system, a 
rift within the lute, 
which, slowly 
widening, shall 
make its music 
mute. From perch 


| a bove Gangway, 


to which he has 
temporarily re- 
turned, pipes forth 
query that blenches 
the cheek of Na- 
POLEON B. Hat- 
DANE. It seems 
that, whilst the 


British army is 
provided with 


water -bottles of 
British make, the 
Territorial forces 
are “largely 
equipped with 
enamelled water- 
bottles of German 
manufacture.”’ Mr. 
Birp insists upon 
knowing why. N. 
B. HaupANgE, who 
had, more or less 
resolutely, stood 
his ground before 
other attacks, 
visibly shrank 
under disclosure 
thus unexpectedly 
made. Murmured 
something about 
the County Asso- 
ciations being re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. Birp, who 
by this time had 
hopped back to 
the Bar, not to be 
taken in by that 
sort of excuse. 
More will be heard 
about water-bottles 





made in Germany before the Conference 
reports. 

Business done.—Report of Public 
Accounts Committee considered. 





APOLOGIA PRO IRA MEA. 
(‘* Bad temper usually means bad health.”] 
Weekly Paper. 
| Ou, blame not the bard when he rages, 
| Continue to lend him ycur ‘ove, 
| Perusing the words of the sages 
As quoted in brackets above ; 
Think not that by nature his temper is 
rude, 
Adopt a more merciful view, 
And see in his present inflammable 
mood 
The signs of incipient “ flu.” 





The furniture brutally broken, 
The features offensive'y glum— 

You may take it are meant to betoken 
An ache in the tooth or the tum. 
The frown from his face can be driven 

away 
And peace be restored to the scene 
With a soupcon of sarsaparilla, or, say, 
_A tabloid or two of quinine. 





**P.c, Grammer said that prisoner was . . . 
making use of bad language.” — Peterborough 
| Citizen. 


| Pedant! 





Wuewn RepMonp Gets Home Rute. 


** By the time Mr. Redmond reached the age of Methuselah perhaps 
he would receive the price of his support to the Budget of 1910. 


(Renewed laughter.)” 


(Mr. Tim Healy.) 
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Territorial (his first exper te nee as sentry, going over his castructions’. 
THEN HE SAyYs, ‘Frrenp,’ AND I says, * Pass, FRIEND; ALL'S WELL.’ 


KNOW WHAT TO DO. RoTren Jou, I CALL 


‘Tre ANY ONE COMES 
BUT soME SILLY 
=.” 


ALonG, L say, ‘HALT! WHO GOES THERE ?° 


ASS LL SAY, ‘ Exemy,’ AND THEN [ SHAN’? 








BLACKMAIL. 


WHEN young, to serve my private ends, 


I went and made a host of friends, 
And then I had to make amends. 


Instead of quietly getting dead, 
Each one of them is getting wed. 
(“I think I know what’s coming.’’-—Eb.) 


Maybe you do, but tell us what? 


(“It’s ‘ wedding presents,’ is it not ?”’) | 


It is; and don’t they cost a lot? 


When all the blessed human race 
Seemed bent on weddings taking place, 
And ruin stared me in the face, 


I did not look for Poor Relief ; 
I did a bolder thing. In brief, 
[ set a thief to catch a thief. 


I mean (indeed, I do) I made 

A further friend in Archie Braid, 

His line, the Wholesale Silver Trade, 
Henceforth the little gifts I bought 


Cost just a tenth of what they ought, 
And nothing like what people thought. 


ly : : 
| For every time a friend of mine 

Got spliced, I merely dropped a line, 
' Accompanied by six-and-nine, 

; 


|The cleanest card that I possessed, 
With label, suitably addressed, 
/To Archie Braid. He did the rest. 


At every climax I was there 
| To smile upon the happy pair, 
| As one who'd paid his proper shave. 


| But now I have no sort of doubt 
| That friends are things to be without, 
For, oh! my fate has found me out. 


The last about-to-marry one 
Who asks a contribution 
|Is Archie Braid... and I am done. 


| | 


The Controller of the P. O. Savings | 
| Bank Department, as reported in an 
interview : 

“Then people might fine themselves a penny 
every time they use bad language, while chil- 
dren will doubtless compete among themselves 
as to who can deposit most.” 

We hope not. 








Mixed Company. 
YUU INVITED TO THE MAYOR'S 
GARDEN PARTY ? 
If so, you will require the services of the 
HYGIENIC LAUNDRY.” 
Gloucestershire Echo. 


[t can’t be as bad as that. 


‘ARE 





In reporting an acciden§ on the 
cricket field, happily not serious, The 
Bath Chronicle says : 

“At the time of the accident Mdwards was 
batting, and the bowler sent down a full pitched 
ball known to cricketers as a ‘ yorker.” Edwards 
twisted round to knock it to leg and the ball 
hit him with tremendous force just above the 
right eyeball.” 

This kind of “ yorker” was always the 
one ball we could bowl. 





We have received a pamphlet con- 
taining the following “ unsolicited tes- 
timonial”’ : 

“I have pleasure... to inform you how 


EXCEEDINGLY PLEASED both my wife and self 
are with the machine. We call it the D. D. D.” 


We can hear them. 











| 
| 
| 
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THOUGHTS ON UNIFORM. 

REVISITING my old village the 
other day I naturally asked the news. 
“ Where ’s Jim now?” “ Whose is that 
new house?” ‘“ Does old Blank still 

.?” “What kind of team have you | 
this year?” And so forth. And here 
| would ask why it is that, even when 
the interval since one last was there is 
comparatively short, one is surprised to 
find the people still living? Do they 
too marvel that you are alive? Per- 
haps it is not so with every one, but 
with me it certainly is. But one feels 
it more in a town than in a village, 
und more of people that one knew only | 
by sight than of real acqui uintances, 


a lad should fall so responsible a post. 


stable was all right, I know, for I) 
Holiday, not long after he had joined 
the Force, and I could see. He had 
come down to visit his people for the 
day: his poor overworked, overtired | 
faded mother ; his not too steady father 
(does it ever happen that a young| 
constable has to take his father into | 
custody ?—not by any means an im- 
possible contingency); his brothers 
and sisters, all on the land. 
of his old companions were with him— 
satellites, 





A group | 


That he ell have iietsiat a@ con- | 


|chanced to meet him once on a Bank | 


admirers, marvellers—when | 


none theless. Very strange that to such | plete: he was a square peg in a square 


hole. 
* ‘¢ . xt 

But I cannot accept the detective so 
readily. To an outsider a detective is 
a very different creature from a police- 
man. His methods are different: 
massiveness goes and sagacity comes 
in, or should do so; the slow processes, 
the ponderous civility, of the policeman 
would stand in the way of a man 
whose business it was to insinuate, to 
| persuade, to deduce. I once watched 
/a policeman at a critical moment in 
the grip of indecision: it was. the most 
horrifying moment of my life, for a top 
| window in a poor street was emitting 
flames and smoke, and a frantic mother 





! 
That is one of the inevitable | 
phenomena that attend my 
periodical returns to a certain 
large town where I once lived 
at the most acutely noticing 
age; another is the accuracy 
with which I recognise merely 
by their backs men whom I 
never spoke to but knew only 
by sight, not even by name, 
twenty or more years ago. I 
am never wrong. The face at 
last comes into view and I find 
I knew every line of it. Is 
this, 1 wonder, a common ex- 
perience ? 


In time, as we ran over this 
name and that, we came to! 
Arthur Seal, who used to be a | 
wild fast bowler and spread | 
terror over the neighbouring | 
clubs. I had known him as a| 
long and weedy, impetuous and | 
rather qui arrelsome lad who 
slammed them in without think- 
ing, and who a year or so ago 
had become a policeman in London. 
Since then, however, he had_ been! 
promoted. “ Arthur’s a detective now,” 
they said; “a plain-clothes man.” 





ro PRO 
NOT BI 


Now here was a surprising thing, 
and at the same time a problem solved, 
for | had always wondered how detec- 
tives about. 


came Ten years ago, 
had anyone asked me to look round 


the field and pick up the cricketer who | 
was destined one day to be a detective, 
I should have passed over Arthur in- 
stantly. Not he, at any rate, I should | 
have said. Yet there he is, in plain | 
clothes, at Scotland Yard every morn- 
ing, waiting to receive his mysterious | 
orders and set forth on his man-hunting | 
expeditions into strange streets—most 
obviously, as I would wager, a detec- 
tive to every one with an eye in his 
head, particularly an eye for boots, but 


unavoidable and terrible and inexorable | 


ELEGANCE 


TO COVER POSTAGE. 


A Lerren IN Tve Times URGES TUE PosT-MASTER-GENERAL | the sharper. 


VIDE SUMMER HATS FOR COUNTRY 
t FREL THAT THE HIGHEST 
HAS BEEN. REACHED IN OUR 


POSTMEN,. 


DESIGN. 


we met J was struck by his increased 
| size, his carriage, his importance, in 
| short. 


‘ . oe % 


iwork. Belt, buttons, badge, tunic, 
ihelmet, leviathan boots, truncheon, 


| waterproof cape, gloves—all had been 
‘busy these few months to get import- 
ance, self-respect, authority into Arthur 
Seal; and they had done it, when prob- 
| ably everything else would have failed. 
|He stood there, the idol of his awk- 





had just flung one child forth, 
to be killed on the stones below, 
and was preparing to throw 
another. I was in a hansom 
and saw it all in a flash, and 
saw too a policeman at the 
opposite corner in a frenzy of 
impulse and uncertainty run 
round and round in a circle on 
the pavement as his mind tried 
to recollect where the nearest 
fire-escape was and what was 
ithe best thing to do. But a 
| detective — det ectives should 
jhave a mind prepared to act 
‘at once on any emergency; and, 
\this being so, it perplexes one 
to find that they have been 
| policemen first. 
Are there, then, no little 
| detectives ? one wonders. Are 
‘all detectives six feet in height ? 
/Yet the little men should be 


WE CAN- * se 
IDEAL OF UTILITY-WITH- 


Scotland Yard, however, 

——'doubtless knows best; and 
there Arthur Seal is, six feet and more, 
a plain-clothes man, dedicated to the 


| unravelling of mysteries and the appre- 


* |hension of criminals. 
The uniform, you see, had been at! 


But if there is 
anything in the theory that the child 


lis the father of the man the best kind 
lof detective work will not be extracted 


| 


from that wild fast bowler who used to 
slam them in without thinking and 
retire from -the club in a huff after 
every third match. 


p~ ‘emetion ‘ia comes in, too. 


ward rustic contemporaries, a triumph | Can _ plain clothes undo the werk of 


‘of uniform’s power, literally the crea- | uniform ? 


‘tion of clothes. 
| helped too, no doubt : 


leraven attitude of small children ; 
to uniform, to clothes, 


;most of the victory. Looking at him | 


Other influences had | that transmogrified Arthur 


and talking with him, I understood that | 


It was nothing but uniform 
Seal, the 


drilling, a marti- | feckless village youth, into a London 
'net inspector, the fear of disgrace, the | constable, 
but | worthy. 

I attributed | is there to prevent a reversion to type? 


punctual, firm and_trust- 
That being taken away, what 


I biome: the haste. He will be saved 


the evolution of a policeman was com- | by his boots. 
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Scottish Bachelor. ‘‘ WiLL YE HAE SOME TEA ?” 
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Bachelor. ‘‘Ir’s NO THE TROUBLE, IT’S JUIST THE EXPENSE.” 


Visitor. ‘‘OH, PLEASE DON’T TROUBLE.” 








THE BACKGROUND. 


THERE was something about the man 
in the railway carriage that puzzled me. 
His face seemed strangely familiar and 
yet I could not place him. He looked 
up from his paper at me with a twinkle 
in his eyes. 

“Not sure whether you know me?” 
he said. 

For one moment the thought flashed 
across my mind that he was the 
rate-collector—an estimable gentleman 
whom I have only glanced hurriedly at 
through a window—but the twinkle 
reassured me. Rate-collectors have a 
glare, but they never twinkle. 

‘*Seen you somewhere,” I said, “ but 
I can’t settle where.” 

‘*Perhaps you’ve seen my portrait.” 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, letting my mind 
go back to my morning paper. “ Let 
me see, are you the Tanff Reform 
Candidate for Chipping Sodbury, or the 
new croquet champion, or the gentle- 
man who brought an action to recover 
insurance of an elephant?” 

“No, no,” cried the stranger; “ I’m 
far more important. You’ve seen my 
portrait hundreds of times.” 

“« Spring Onions,’ Ropert Biatcu- 
ForD, Mr. PLowpEN?” JI hazarded 
rapidly. 





“No, Sir,” replied the stranger with 
dignity, ‘I am the background.” 

“The background!" I exclaimed. 

“Yes, Sir. When photographic illus- 
trations became an important factor 
in the newspaper world many splendid 
prints were spoilt by the yross mis- 
conduct of spectators. I recall an 
illustration of Sir Isambard Griffin 
opening the Camp Hill‘Lunatic Asylum. 
This splendid print was ruined because 
® miscreant standing by was yawning 
at the moment the photograph was 
taken. Now if I had been posted by 
Sir Isambard I should have assumed 
an expression of intense civic en- 
thusiasm like this.” 

I accepted the background’s state- 
ment as to the meaning of his facial 
contortions. 

“You see my point, Sir. If the 
spectators in the background of a 
picture look intensely interested the 
paper readers think they ought to 
be interested too. Perhaps you re- 
member me now. I am the man who 
shook hands with PauLHAN when he 
alighted in Manchester. You recall 
my look of glowing enthusiasm and the 
French flag I held in my left hand. I 
saved the situation, Sir, for the other 
spectators were all stodgy. They 
would have ruined the print. You saw 





me at Oxford the other day. The 
undergraduates were grinning at Mr. 
RoosEVELT and would have spoilt the 
effect. Happily I was there gowned— 
you will recall my expression. I tried 
to make it one of scholarly admiration 
for a man of action. 

“Of course these are simple things— 
I have far more difficult subjects. It 
is often my duty to be on the steps of 
the Law Courts when a painful case 
has been tried. You will remember 
how gallantly I raise my hat when the 
pretty witness, who has been so severely 
cross-examined, leaves the Courts. I 
try to give myself the air of a sympa- 
thetic stranger, eager to come forward 
and protect beauty in distress. Ah, I 
get out here. Important business at 
Westminster. Keep your eyes on the 
press and you will see me. Good 
morning.” 

When I glanced at the next number 
of The Cackler I saw a snap-shot, “The 
Marquis of Carabas tells Lord Pogmore 
a funny story.” From the faces of the 
Marquis and the Peer I should have 
judged that the story concerned 
funerals, the super-tax or some other 
painful subject. But a yard in the 
rear was the background writhing with 
convulsive laughter. Once more he 
had saved the situation. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Mr. RicHarp DEHAN's name is new to me, and so, to 
some extent, are his methods. He belongs to a school of 
novelists which seems to be growing—a school which is 
giving a welcome new life to the Dickens tradition. Mr. 
WILLIAM DE Moraan is its leader. Mr. J. C. Snarru, on 


ithe strength of his novel of some years ago, Broke of 


Covenden, might be counted of it. Mr. Matuock’s novel of 
last year—to name no more—should entitle him to a place. 
The school has two chief virtues. It gives you brains, and 
it gives you good measure. 
apart from these two, are, first, a skill in weaving a great 


which at times makes 


him a little 


melodra- | ee 


| briefest, of the sketches that go to make up A 


/not waiting on the next page! 
network of interests, all of which, however unimportant | 
apparently, are essentially parts of the whole; and,| 
secondly, what I must call a very wide human sympathy | 


g Motley 
(Heinemann). There is much else in the book that. is 
more worthy of its author; and in its varied “ moods and 
patches’ will be found something, as the advertisements 
say, to suit all tastes. Personally 1 confess that Mr. Gats- 
WorTHy is a writer from whom I can snatch at best a half- 
fearful joy. He is so easily offended. I love him dearly 
when he is trenchant, and a trifle malicious, about other 
people. “A little man in a long coat, with a red nose and 
very long arms, always half-drunk—a sort of desperate cha- 
racter, and long since, of course, a schoolmaster,” is the kind 
of appreciation which would make me, who have known 


| many schoolmasters, chuckle delightedly,—if I could only be 
Mr. Denan’s characteristics, | 


sure that something equally trenchant about reviewers was 
Still, admirers of Mr. Gats- 
worTHy's always thoughtful and nearly always distinctive 
work will certainly welcome A Motley, and none the less 
for retrieving in it many pieces, hitherto fugitive, which 

- —--— - they will be glad to find 





matic. The Dop Doctor 


(Heremany) is full of 
incident and surprise. 
If you rattle through it 
superficially you will 
think that Mr. DEHAN 
has ® supreme con- 
tempt for the accepted 
ideas of form and 
balance in anovel. You 
will catch yourself 
wanting to say to him, 
‘ Look here, you can’t 
do this. You've killed 
off one of the principal 
people. How on earth 
ure you going to get 
through the three hun- 
dred odd pages that 
remain?” But you'll 
be rash toask questions. 
[f you skim and skip 








caught and caged for 
\ their book-shelves. 


| I recommend The 
| Diary of a Soldier of 
| Fortune (WERNER 
| Laurtr) to the notice 
+ Wh | of those who regard 

JANA jpsunarveny merely as a 
ni }country from which to 


lextract wealth. Mr. 
[STANLEY PorTAL 
|Hyarr spent seven 


‘years in Rhodesia, and 
jalthough he was dead 
| broke when he left he 
}can still write, “And 
|yet I love the country 
“| |and I believe in the 
| icountry.” The diary 
| 





lis a record of failure, 
ibut it has a value 
which is wanting in 





you will be throwing | 
away a chance of en-} 
joyment which novel- 
reading nowadays sel- 
dom presents. Nearly 





all the characters are so thoroughly worked up that they | 


might be principals, and one more or less killed off 
you can kill off a good many folk if you plant them at 
Mafeking during the siege—makes little difference. As to 
the story, to put it very crudely, and pull only the 
stoutest thread from the network, if deals with a 
doctor who loves and is thrown over, drinks hard and is 
reclaimed, loves once more and is at last happy. That 
sounds commonplace, but whatever else The Dop Doctor 
may be it is not that. 

One of these days I shall write a little story about a poor 
exile who works hard to save enough money for his return 
to his native land. He shall work and save, and at last 
the needed sum shall be attained. Then he shall go to a 
tavern, and there over a bottle shall display it exultingly, 
all the crisp notes of it, to his envious companions. And 
that night—prepare yourself—it shall not be stolen! I shall 
write my story the more willingly since finding that even 
Mr. Jonn GALswortnhy is not above demanding sympathy 
for the too familiar version against which it is to be a protest. 


However, “ Compensation’ is only one, and among the 


LITTLE WORRIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Sin SYMON DE 


TooTyNGE'’s CHARGER ENCOUNTERS THE Evin Eve oN nis war 
To THE Tourney. 


| places. 


many records of suc- 
It will teach us, 
‘at any rate, to appre- 
ciate the services of 

- men who do_ pioneer 
work and eventually see others—less courageous than them- 
selves—step in and grasp the rewards. Here is to be found no 
self-glorification, but an excellently written account of the 
lives of men who have been down to the bottom of things 
and who have done sound work on the journey. Mr. Hyatt 
has causes for bitterness, and in spite of his efforts to 
restrain himself he shows his feelings; but if he cared to be 
less self-restrained he could, I think, write a book of revela- 
tions. Here he reserves too much of his scorn for the 
English south-coast railways—a sad waste of good material 


; Cess. 


Of the seven “Sea Comedies"? which Mr. Morury 
Roverts includes in Sea Dogs (Nasu) I like best those 
two which most nearly approach tragedy. I like particu- 


,Jarly that of the old madman, picked up at sea in an open 


boat, who declares that all the land in the world bas be- 
come submerged, and that the waier is full of “ lollopers?’ 

all that is left of the inhabitants of the sunken dwelling- 
The rest make pleasant light reading 
flickers through the telling of all seven 
that Mr. Roserts might be funnier if he 
to conceal his desire to amuse. 


a smile 
though I think 
were better able 
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